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MONTH END DATA 
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—— 


1945 
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Shares Listed ero (Mil.) 
Share Issues Listed . . . (No.) 
Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. $) 
Bond Issues Listed . . .. . (No.) 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 
Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 
Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. $) 
Market Value of All Listed Securities ; - CMil. $) 
Shares: Market Value + Shares Listed A. . . . ($) 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A . . . ($) 
Bonds: Market Value Par ValueA ..... ($) 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 100) AB . . . . (%) 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov’t Issues (Mil. $) 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral - . CMil. $) 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares . . (%) 
Member Borrowings—Total (Mil. $) 
N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices . (No.) 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD. . . (Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 


Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations . 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD ea 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


(Mil. $) 





1,771 
1,334 
137,165 
925 
1,197 
68,595 
140,793 
209,388 
52.06 
38.72 
102.64 


158 
199 
0.29 
357 
898 
2,581 
548 
74 
704 


1,764 
1,324 
136,787 
923 
1,197 
65,741 
139,521 
205,262 
51.05 
37.26 
102.00 
78.5 
206 

192 
0.29 
398 

889 
2,576 
S71 


723 





1,756 
1,319 
136,880 
930 
1,196 
66,115 
140,245 
206,360 
51.63 
37.65 
102.46 
79.3 
160 

211 
0.32 
371 
885 
2,578 
583 

75 

720 








1,592 
1,269 
138,085 
982 
1,172 
73,765 
143,111 
216,876 
61.07 
46.33 
103.64 
93.5 
494 

579 
0.79 
1,073 
841 
2,413 
1,138 
196 

652 









































Reported Share Volume on ee 29,834 23,819 30,384 34,151 
Ratio to Listed Shares Snel cdy. ‘ge Sx, ae 1.69 1.35 1.73 2.16 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 1,193 1,036 1,169 1,423 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) ; (Thou.) 1,297 1,173 1,279 1,573 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) F (Thou.) 37,192 33,469 38,308 47,314 
Money Value of Total Share Sales F (Thou. $) 1,068,309 945,035 1,102,437 1,405,732 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) . . (Thou. $) 127,553 95,128 112,738 141,431 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . . . . . (%) 093 070 082 .107 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 5,102 4,136 4,336 5,893 : 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 5,392 4,654 4,713 6,515 : 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) F (Thou. $) 154,937 91,836 125,777 175,083 § 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales F (Thou. $) 116,541 62.101 81,194 128.617 4 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred (No.) 8 7 6 ; 5 q 13 ‘ 
Average Price ($) 67,333 64,250 62,333 89,500 : 
1/15/47 12/13/46 11/15/46 1/15/46 i 
Shares in Short Interest F (Thou.) 893 927 1,270 } 
: 
¥ 
5 ” 
A—Price values are based on al 
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LTHOUGH dividends were reduced 
on 74 common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and elimi- 
nated or deferred on 26 others—some 12 
per cent of all the dividend payers being 
thus adversely affected—the aggregate 
distribution to stockholders ranked 1946 
well up among the historic years for 
substantial results for risk capital. 
Dividend payments, all told, amounted 
to $2,668,549,000, an increase of 16.3 
per cent over the preceding year’s total. 
This showing might be considered as 
something of a paradox if details of cor- 
porate activity were not examined closely. 
labor disturbances and material short- 
ages of the first and second quarters 
painted an uncertain outlook for profits, 
exept among merchandising and other 
distributor company shares. The third 
quarter looked better, but it was not until 
the final three months that industry 
showed what it could really do in pro- 
duction when handicaps were reduced 
and a tremendous demand for goods still 
maintained. 
From mid-year onward, the strike fever 
lessened, materials flowed more freely to 
Processors; and many factories, finally 
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changed over from war to peace produc- 
tion and equipped with modernized ma- 
chinery, let themselves out. Still, despite 
a market hungry for a wide variety of 
products and services, the industrial and 
transportation picture was spotted as in 
all other years by dull-colored areas. As 
the table on page 2 shows, the automotive 
department fell behind 1945; the final 
quarter brought a resurgence of earnings 
—net earnings being aided by credits of 
excess profits taxes of other years—but 
aggregate dividends for the 49 listed com- 
panies making payments receded by 18.2 
per cent. 


Aviation Dividends Decline 


To lend point to the dramatic changes 
which often occur in industrial reports 
from quarter to quarter, it may be noted 
that the aviation roster of companies 
stood ahead of 1945 at the end of the 
third quarter but ended the year with a 
recession of 4.1 per cent from 1945. 

The railroads did far better in respect 
to dividends than their operating experi- 
ence appeared to forecast early in the 
year. The net of Class I properties was 
continually under pressure from rising 
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costs, vested in wage increases and the 
rise of outlays for materials. The year 
brought a strong traffic situation, but 
peace-time freight could be moved less 
economically than insistent war freight, 
a development contributing to a less 
favorable operating ratio. And the ulti- 
mate freight rate increase of around 17 
per cent was announced too late in the 
year to be of benefit to the carriers. 

A point for investors and traders in 
railroad stocks to consider when complete 
statistics for 1946 are in hand is the 
maintenance item. Monthly reports have 
indicated that a large number of the more 
prominent roads made heavy expendi- 
tures for upkeep of roadbed and rolling 
stock, making up for much of war-time 
wear and tear. Although steel shortages 
prevented deliveries of as many new cars 
as a great many railroads expected, still 
modernization of passenger facilities was 
pushed ahead and thousands of freight 
cars were added to the fleets. Trouble- 
some car shortages in some areas in the 
autumn reflected both too few cars for 
peak traffic movement and an expanded 
output of goods, along with abundant 
harvests. The decline of less than 14 of 1 
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per cent in rail dividend payments could 
be described as impressive; it should be 
noted, too, that the same number of com- 
panies to make cash payments in 1945 
also disbursed dividends in 1946. 

The table of results shows, naturally, 
that the larger group gains were made 
activity received 
prominent mention in week-to-week finan- 
cial news during the year. There are, 
however, significant items, some concern- 
ing percentage gains over the preceding 
year and others in regard to the large 
aggregate of the dividends distributed. 
The petroleum group of 39 dividend- 
paying companies not only sent checks 
for 17.6 per cent more money than in 
1945 but also paid out the substantial 
sum of $334,063,000, or about $50,000,- 
000 more than the stockholders received 
the year before. the 
chemical group of companies experienced 
an increase of $68,300,000, nearly all of 
the 72 corporations making payments. 
The paper and publishing category better 


in industries whose 


Shareowners of 


than doubled the $16,490,000 which was 
paid out in 1945. 

Five more food companies (this group 
contains the beverage company stocks) 
paid dividends than in 1945, for a gain 
of 21 per cent, or of $28,600,000. Retail 
merchandising, with a gain of three com- 
panies among those paying dividends, 
disbursed | 881, 000,000 more than the year 
before, the total of $210,000,000 repre- 
senting no mean contribution to the na- 
tion’s income from risk capital invest- 
ments, 


Dividends in Building Group 


The building construction group, with 
22 of 25 listed concerns making payments, 
showed a gain of close to 40 per cent. 
Steel, iron and coke producers, notable 
sufferers from stoppages early in the year 
but able to produce at relatively high 
capacity rates in later months, moved 
well above the $100,000,000 dividend 
mark, although the 33 companies mak- 
ing payments number two less than the 
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total which paid in the preceding yeg, 

Broadly, the dividend story of the firg 
post-war year rather closely paralleled 
events in 1919; the record of the corp 
sponding year after World War I deak 
also with a high elevation of industrial 
dividends, with certain concerns, includ. 
ing large steel units, rewarding stockhold. 
ers somewhat more liberally than whik 
war demands were swelling the incom 





accounts. 
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DIVIDEND PAYMENTS IN 1946 ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE > 
tote 
No. of Number Number Number Estimated 00C 
Issues Number Paying Paying Paying Paying Aggregate Amount of Per 
Listed Cash Dividends Increased Same Reduced cee Payments Cent nan 
Industry (12-31-46) 1945 1946 Dividends Dividends Dividends 194 1946 Change of ( 
Amusement ......-.. 19 15 17 13 4 0 $ 28.572,000 $ 53.401.000 + 86.9% alsc 
Automotive ........ 65 56 49 18 19 19 201,371,000 164.806,000 — 18.2 Cor 
a a ee 21 18 4 9 8 36.287,000 34,787,000 — 4.1 a f 
Building ... os 21 22 19 2 1 22,920,000 31,833,000 + 38.9 : 
Business & Office dienes os 9 9 9 4 4 1 17,028,000 20.040.000 -+ 17.7 ‘ 
Chemical . .. . ves tiw ns 67 68 45 16 7 238.554.000 306,935,000 + 28.7 
Electrical Skee eee ae 17 16 8 6 3 69,690,000 74,011,000 + 6.2 
Farm Machinery ..... . 6 5 5 2 2 1 24,203,000 25,352,000 + 4.7 
i. a a ee 25 28 18 8 2 54,973,000 64,843,000 + 18.0 
Food “— = scene a 54 59 36 19 4 136,013,000 164,633,000 + 21.0 
Garment Saiiteatenes . + oe a 6 5 5 3 2 0 2.923.000 3,926,000 + 34.3 
Leather & Shoe Mfrs. . . . ii 7 9 7 2 0 11,151,000 12,687,000 + 13.8 
Machinery & Metal oats - 90 83 81 38 34 13 83,125,000 93,793,000 + 12.8 
Mining . . i ee wie Oe 25 26 12 13 3 84,623,000 92,130,000 + 89 
Paper & Publishing oe: 25 25 22 3 1 16,490,000 35,378,000 +1145 
Petroleum. ....+-+-+-. 4 37 39 27 12 1 284,119,000 334,063,000 -+ 17.6 
Railroad .. we we 9 50 50 16 27 8 205,972,000 205,240.000 — 0.4 
Retail Siectinnties . ewe OE 63 66 60 6 0 129,655,000 210,908,000 -+ 62.7 
eae es ee ee ee 10 10 9 1 0 18,218,000 30,642,000 -+ 68.2 
Dee kc -6 6 @ oe 6 oe % 5 5 1 1 3 6,291,000 6,565,000 + 4.4 
Ship Operating. . ..... 6 5 6 3 3 0 3,666,000 6,285,000 + 71.4 
Steel, Iron and Coke. . . . . 39 35 33 19 11 6 98,002,000 108,847,000 + 11.1 
| ee ae ee 27 30 23 5 2 21,910,000 43,323,000 -+ 97.7 
Tobacco. . eae oe a 17 18 10 7 1 56,339,000 59,730,000 + 6.0 
Transportation Suis ae sles 4 2 3 3 0 0 381,000 1,348,000 -+253.8 
ee s « «+. 6 * «2 0 OO 47 51 23 24 5 326,607,000 352,971,000 + 8.1 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad. . 24 15 15 5 5 6 41,511,000 43,300,000 + 43 
Foreign Companies .... . 16 14 13 6 4 4 61,549,000 65,417,000 + 63 
Other Companies . . .... 25 20 22 14 7 1 13,322,000 21,355,000 + 60.3 
a ee ee oe 782 798 468 256 100*  $2,295,465,000 $2,668,549,000 + 163% 
*Payments were reduced on 74 issues and eliminated or deferred on 26 issucs. 
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STIMATES by recognized authori- 
E ties point to a sharp increase in 
building construction activity for 1947. 

On the more optimistic side the De- 
partment of Commerce predicts a dollar 
total of $21,500,000,000 to $22,000,000,- 
000, including $6,000,000,000 of. mainte- 
nance work, while the General Association 
of Contractors estimates $20,000,000,000, 
also including maintenance. F. W. Dodge 
Corporation is more conservative, with 
a figure of $9,585,000,000 for the 37 
states east of the Rockies, which normally 
account for 75 per cent to 80 per cent 
of the excluding 
maintenance. 


nation’s construction, 
Even the more conservative 
estimate, however, would place total con- 
struction for the country, including main- 
tenance, at approximately the record 
$17,700,000,000 of 1942, which was heav- 
ily weighted with building for war pur- 
poses, and would be substantially above 
the $14.500,000,000 estimated for 1946. 










Lifts Tempel 
of 1947 


By Christian G. Norman II - 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 


The most encouraging factor in the out- 
look, aside from the generally accepted 
huge need for new construction, is the 
increasing flow of materials. Had it not 
been for the delays in production of ma- 
terials resulting from strikes and other 
interruptions, the industry’s record in 
1946 would have been still more impres- 
sive—and the building total would have 
been more in line with the optimistic pre- 
dictions made at the beginning of 1946. 
As it was, the better than 50 per cent gain 
for the year was the sharpest on record, 
although a substantial portion of the in- 
crease reflected rising building costs, and 
the actual physical volume remained far 
below requirements. 

The easing of the materials’ bottleneck 
is important, not only because it will per- 
but 
also for the reason that it will help con- 
siderably in reducing building 
which in 1946 advanced to a level that 


mit a greater volume of construction, 


costs, 
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Eighty neighbors build a 
home in a day for the 





Wilbur family in Terre 
Haute, Ind. Mr. and Mrs. 




















William Wilbur and their 
children are shown look- 




















ing over the plans of the 
new home. Their old home 
was destroyed by fire when 
Terre Haute firemen were 

















prevented from fighting it 
by a city limits order. 














EWING GALLOWAY & ACME 











priced many would-be home owners out 
of the market and forced postponement 
of numerous plant expansion programs. 
It is estimated that because of delays in 
obtaining various items, seven to eight 
months were required, on the average, to 
complete a dwelling unit in 1946, com- 
pared with a normal of three to four 
months. 

Such delays led to much inefficient use 
of labor and caused padding of bids by 
contractors to play on the safe side. Fur- 
thermore, because of scarcities, a sub- 
stantial black market in building materials 
developed, with prices far above those 
now prevailing, as well as exceeding OPA 
ceilings. Elimination of delays and arti- 
ficially inflated prices, together with the 
consequent greater assurance for the con- 
tractor on his costs, should bring down 
the price of homes considerably, 
thereby broadening the effective market. 


new 


Restrictions Modified 


The recent modification of government 
restrictions on building, and the 
probability that remaining restrictions 
will be eliminated or greatly eased before 
long, also are highly favorable. The 
$10,000 ceiling on new homes has been 
abolished in favor of a space limitation 
of 1,500 square feet, preference for vet- 
erans is eliminated, and the $80 rent ceil- 
ing per new dwelling unit has been 
changed to an average of $80 in any one 
project. The last-named move is the most 
significant, and probable further relaxa- 
tion would be highly constructive. 


new 










Although the cost of building a home 
is expected to decline, such accommoda- 
tions will still be far out of the reach of 
the great majority of those in need of 
new housing, and this demand can be 
satisfied only by multiple dwelling units, 
built for rental purposes. Unfortunately, 
the construction of such projects is not 
particularly attractive to new capital un- 
der existing rent ceilings, because costs 
have increased substantially since before 
the war, while rent ceilings are up only 
moderately. 
possibly elimination, of the rent ceilings 


However, further easing, 
on new projects would stimulate the con- 
struction of apartment houses—there can 
be no question about the pressing extent 


of the demand. 


Industrial Building to Benefit 


Industrial construction will also bene- 
fit from the better flow of materials and 
the relaxation of 
building. 
tion of commercial and industrial build- 


restrictions on = such 


Despite handicaps, construc- 
ings increased sharply in 1946. A recession 
in general business during 1947 might 
well further deferment of 
plant expansion programs: still there is 


cause some 


believed to be a sufficient backlog of de- 


mand from companies in urgent need of 
new facilities to permit larger non-resi- 
dential construction this year. 

At the same time, it is most unlikely 
that the business recession generally pre- 
dicted for 1947 would have more than 
a nominal dampening effect upon resi- 
dential building. because the record of 
the past shows that such building is de- 
pression resistant when there is a larg? 
For example, total 
construction expenditures declined only 


need for housing. 
10 per cent in 1921, despite the severe 
business setback of that year, while resi- 
dential building actually increased & per 
cent. Moreover, the correction of high 
costs during 1921 was followed by a 
boom which brought outlays for residen- 
tial building to the all-time peak by 1925, 
some 170 per cent above the 1921 level. 
In 1938, residential building was 8 per 
cent greater than that of 1937, aided by 
the growth of FHA financing. 

To summarize the volume outlook, cor- 
rection of supply difficulties, declining 
costs and further removal of government 
restrictions should bring another gain in 
building activity this year. While the more 
optimistic forecasts may not be realized 
in full, the probabilities would appear to 





ALPHA Port. CEMENT.. 
AMERICAN Rap. & S. 5S... 


Devore & RAYNOLDS........ Paint 


FLINTKOTE 





PARAFFINE COMPANIES... ..Roofing, 
Paint, Floor Covering 


Building Materials and Appliances Made by Companies 
Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


_. Producer of Cement 
..Heating and Plumbing Equipment 


CARRIER CORPORATION.... . Air Conditioning Equipment 

CELOTEX CORPORATION..... Insul., Wallboard. Interior Prod., Roofing 
CERTAIN-TEED Propucts. .. .Roofing, Siding, Wallboard, Plaster 
CRANE COMPANY.......... Valves, Pipes, Fittings, Htg. and Plbg. Eq. 


. Roofing, Siding, Floor Covering 


HOLLAND FURNACE........ Heating Equipment 

JOHNS-MANVILLE ........ -Roofing. Wallboard, Insul., Siding, Int. Prod. 
LEHIGH Port. CEMENT....Producer of Cement 

LONE STAR CEMENT....... Producer of Cement 

MASONITE CorPoRATION....Wallboard. Insulation 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL . .Heat Regulating and Temp. Control Equip. 
NATIONAL GYPSUM .. ..-Int. Prod., Insul., Plaster, Wallboard, Paint 
NATIONAL LEAD. ...05.2.< Paint, White Lead 


Siding, Wallboard, etc., Insulation, 


PeNN-DixiE CEMENT....... Producer of Cement 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss. .Paint, Glass, Paint Brushes 

RUBEROID COMPANY....... Roofing, Siding 

J .. Wallboard, Plaster, Insul., Roofing, Paint 
WALWORTH 5 ccc sccsccass Valves and Fittings, Pipe Wrenches 

Fae & TOWNE... .050.2025 Building Hardware, Locks, ete. 

YORK CORPORATION....... Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Equipment 


Space permits the naming of only those building 
products whick contribute principally to sates. 










































































favor a building total somewhat large 
than the previous record of $17,700, 
000,000 achieved in 1942. 

Earnings of most building material 
companies increased sharply in 1946 jp 
record levels, the principal exceptions be. 
ing those concerns hampered by strikes. 
Since building activity is likely to expand 
dealer stocks are still subnormal, and, gs 
capacity in some divisions of the indys. 
try has expanded, the outlook is for fu. 
ther important sales gains in 1947, Pros 
pects for manufacturers of roofing, siding 
and wallboard appear to be particulark 
promising, in view of the continuing heavy; 
need for repairs and modernization, — 

A better supply of raw materials yil 
enable paint makers to meet the huge 
demand more effectively. Sales of insule 
tion, plumbing and heating equipment ar 
expected to increase considerably, and 
aided by price advances late in 1946, 
earnings of glass manufacturers should 
improve. Cement sales are likely at leas 
to be well maintained at the excellent 1946 
level. and a better flow of materials shoul 
be reflected in expanded operations of 
producers of air conditioning equipment, 

Manufacturing costs, particularly labor, 
doubtless will increase during 1947, and 
materials producers will be reluctant t 
selling prices because of their 
desire to hold building costs down. How 
ever, larger volumes probably will protec 
margins and raise earning power, if th 


raise 


experience of 1946 is any criterion. lh 
that year, substantial increases in wag 
rates were granted by the industry, bu! 
margins, nevertheless, broadened out « 
volume grew, aided by moderate pric 
adjustments and selective selling of th 
wider-profit items made _ possible by th 
heavy demand. 


Gain in Operating Income 


For example, operating income of : 
group of representative companies it 
creased from 12.6 per cent of sales i 
the March quarter, to 15.9 per cent inthe 
June quarter, and 16.4 per cent in the 
September quarter, with further improv 
ment indicated for the final three month: 
of the year. These ratios compare wil 
10, 10.8 and 10.5 per cent in the respectit 
1945 quarters, and reflect a widening 
the year-to-year gain in sales from? 
per cent in the March period, to 30 pe 
cent for the next three months, and * 
per cent in the September quarter. 

Because of the better margins, larg 
sales and lower tax rates, earnings !* 
materially. Johns-Manville, a leading fae 
ior in the trade, and excluded from th 
(Continued on page 8) 
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HE investor is being constantly urged 

to obtain the facts before making a 
purchase. The authorities have gone to 
creat lengths to make them available but 
few have told him what to do with them 
once they are in his possession. A lengthy 
listing application or an S.E.C. registra- 
tion statement may mean little or it may 
mean much, depending upon the skill and 
patience of the reader. Knowledge of a 
companys background, earnings record 
and balance sheet does not in itself intelli- 
gently suggest a purchase or sale. There 
are numerous other facts that must be 
taken into consideration before one can 
come to a fairly sound decision. 

With this situation in mind, I have 
prepared a condensed guide by which the 
investor can seek out the primary facts 
required and then correlate them each 
with the other to the end that he may thus 
establish a sound basis for his final de- 
cision. 

The fundamental facts suggested in this 
guide for consideration are: 

1. Earning Power 
2. Balance Sheet 
3. Range of Market Price 

Now these appear brief and simple, but 
by themselves they may be_ perfectly 
meaningless. For instance, in considering 
earnings, attention must be given to: 


Continuity over a period of years; 
relation to market value, not only 
current but over a period of years; 
relation to market value of other 
similarly situated securities, both 
present and past. 

Again these items must be broken down 
lurther. The record of earnings from 
year to year should be checked against 
the general business conditions prevailing 
in individual years and an explanation 
sought for any measurable variation 
therefrom. At this point comes the ques- 
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tion of management. This will be reflected 
in the earnings. If there is any marked 
difference as compared with competitors 
or against the normal trend of that specific 
industry, it would accordingly indicate 
superior or inferior management, as the 
case might be. A change in management 
might be shown through a sharp increase 
or decrease from one year to another, and 
the results would thus speak for them- 
selves. 

A sudden, marked variation in earnings 
might also be due to a special tax situa- 
tion or to the receipt of war orders or 
the cancellation thereof. All these facts 
must be ascertained and considered in 
conjunction with others to be discussed 
before a reasonable decision regarding 
any security can be made. 


Examine Price History 


It is important to know the relationship 
of current earnings of a security to its 
market value. But that alone is not sufh- 
cient. On this basis a stock may appear 
attractive on an 8-to-l ratio of price to 
earnings but a further investigation may 
disclose that over a period of years it 
never sold at any higher ratio; and for 
the greater part of the time it was quoted 
on a 5-to-1 basis. Continuing further, we 
may find that top-flight companies in the 
same industry have never commanded a 
market price of better than a 7-to-1 ratio. 
Obviously, no other facts being consid- 
ered, this security would be no bargain 
at its present price. 

Again, we might find a stock selling 
only 5 or 6 times earnings while others 
of the same type are selling 10 or ev2n 15 
times earnings. Looking into the matter 
further, we might find that this company’s 
earnings are three or more times what 
they were two years ago, or for any of 
the ten preceding years, and thus its pres- 
ent attractive price-earnings ratio is ex- 
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plained. In this case, the public obviously 
is dubious as to how long the present 
high rate of earnings might be main- 
tained; or perhaps they were non-recur- 
rent, an item one must always look for; 
or again they might be due to a special 
tax situation or, possibly, an unusual 
demand for a certain product which can- 
not reasonably be expected to continue 
in its present volume. It is now clear 
from this discussion that basic facts in 
themselves mean little; they must be in- 
terpreted and used as a guide to acquire 
more facts in order to obtain a complete 
picture. 


Need to Correlate Facts 


A good example of the necessity of 
correlating facts would be a security 
with a consistently increasing earnings 
record, and satisfactory future outlook, 
selling on a 5-to-1 ratio, as against, say, 
10 to 1 for other similarly situated com- 
panies. This should be a red flag and, 
being unable to find a reason for this 
discrimination in the earnings record, we 
turn to the balance sheet and here we 
may find the answer. 

The first thing I look for in the bal- 
ance sheet is the relationship between 
current assets and current liabilities. The 
composition of the current assets is im- 
portant. What about the cash, accounts 
receivable and inventory? Are they com- 
paratively normal for that type of 
business? Are the receivables good, or 
must they be substantially discounted if 
a slump comes along? Is the inventory 
reasonably liquid or is it the kind of 
material that can be liquidated only at 
a big sacrifice? 

Take a look at the liabilities. See if 
there are any trade notes or short-term 
bank loans outstanding; how large are 
accounts payable? Do they indicate any 

(Continued on page 8) 


N broad perspective, the stock market 
of 1946 will historical 
niche marked by a legend referring prin- 


occupy an 


cipally to the precipitate and extensive 
price decline of the late summer and 
early autumn. The fact that, prior to the 
beginning of the reversal, the highest 
general level of prices of a four-year ris- 
ing trend was also established in 1946. 
will receive secondary recognition. 

The immediate study of investors and 
traders deals, however, less with history 
than with the significance of the 1946 
price tendencies for the stock market's 
early future, shaped by the incidence of 
a moderate recovery near the end of the 
year with widespread confusion over the 
business outlook: a confusion based less 
upon the statistical record of a far from 
depressed year ended December 31 than 
upon the problers entailed in pending 
demands for wage increases, “portal-to- 
portal” lawsuits, marked-down sales of 
merchandise, a change in the composition 
of Congress and diverse other elements 
working for investor hesitation and un- 
certainty. 


Averages Traced 


Before approaching some of the stock 
market statistics set forth in the table on 
the next page—which are offered as an 
aid to investor study—it is worth glancing 
at some of the features of average price 
movements of 1946 on the New York 
Stock Exchange. are supplied 
through recourse to the Dow, Jones & Co. 


These 


average of thirty leading industrial com- 
mon stocks. 
The highest point of the industrial 
6 


Autumn Stock Price 


: Although Abruy 


; 


/ 


Revealed Areas of Resist 


stock 212.50. reached on 
May 29. In the summer decline the aver- 
age went down to 163.12 on October 9. 


average was 


The decline from highest to lowest was 
23.5 per The ended the 
year at 177.20, recording a recovery from 


cent. average 
the year’s minimum level of 8.6 per cent. 
In other words, in the three months, less 
about a week, after the price trough was 
established, the general level of prices 
rebounded sufficiently to offset a_ little 
more than one-third of the previous de- 
. an extent hardly large enough 
to persuade “chart followers” that the 
summer and autumn retreat looked mere- 
ly like a pause in a bull market, but of 
size, nevertheless, to indicate that liquida- 


cline . 


tion had been so thorough as to make 
technical conditions stronger than before 
the sharp decline gathered headway. 


The railroad average came to its mayi- 
mum of the year, after considerable back. 
ing and filling in earlier months, on Jun 
13 at 68.31. The year’s lowest of 44, 
arrived on October 9, showing a decline 
from the top of 34.5 per cent. The sub 
sequent recovery to the year-end amounted 
to 14.4 per cent, a measurably better 
showing than the industrial average mate, 

For the benefit of market technicians 
among readers of THE EXCHANGE, men- 
tion should be made, while averages ar 
being dealt with, that in the years begin. 
ning with 1942, each year’s lowest figure 
has been higher than the lowest of each 
preceding year. The 92.92 for the indus 
trials in 1942 and of 29.28 for the raik 
in that year offer their own commentan 
on the substantial of dividend 
yields which has occurred in five years 

Referring to the last column of th 
table, it will be apparent that most of 
the stocks contained in it failed to d 
as well in 1946 as the Dow, Jones aver 
ages. Actually, however, no surprise need 
be attached to this finding, for the tabled 
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issues comprise the 30 most active stocks 
in the specified price ranges. Activity 
above normal suggests that speculation 
was particularly vigorous in bringing 
about the rise of most of them early in 
the year (and during 1944 and 1945 as 
well), leaving them vulnerable to exten- 
sive realizing sales when the bloom was 
found ‘to be off the market from June 
onward. Besides, few of the stocks en- 
tered directly into the calculation of aver- 
age price changes: and the fact that many 
relatively low-priced stocks—the subject 
of great activity at times—are included, 
causes the percentage reversal of some 
to loom large in year-end computations. 


Two Approaches to 1947 Prospect 
The books are closed for 1946; the 


record of stock price movements is clear, 
as a matter of hindsight. Study of the 
table of equities which were notably sub- 
jected to both emotional demonstrations 
and hard-headed reasoning among mar- 
ket participants lends itself to a two-way 
pursuit of problematicals for 1947. The 
stocks which were most extensively liqui- 
dated after the decline began will attract 
the interest of one school of speculative 
and investment thought; the stocks which 
displayed the greater resistance to sales 
will appeal to the other. 

Only a brief scanning of the last col- 
umn is needed to show that the group 
which was most vulnerable to selling 
pressure, counting from the year’s high- 
est to December 31, was the aviation 
roster. Ranking not far behind the air 
lransport company issues were railroad 
stocks, although the latter group is only 
sparsely represented in the table—New 
York Central, Canadian Pacific, St. Paul 
and Pennsylvania. The public utilities 
Were more rugged, some of the industrials 
(manufacturing) were more stable than 
others of the same category. 





EXHIBIT 
OF 


OF MOST 
1946 


ACTIVE 


Sales 


Stocks (Shares) 
Commonwealth & Southern.... 11,947,000 
United Corporation ........... 5,146,800 


4,290,900 
3,502,000 
3,105,500 
3,061,200 
2,952,000 
2,932,900 
2,832,900 


Columbia Gas & Electric...... 
Packard Motor 
M, ¥.. Comtenl Foie 8 oc vce scce 
Graham-Paige Motor 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Socony-Vacuum 
Radio Corporation 





Canadian Pacific R.R......... 2,781,400 
A, ee ee eo cakecs Senesss 2,702,400 
DE POE Peer ere 2,666,400 
Aviation GemBs .<26sceevesscs 2.590.400 
Curtigs-Wrigmt 6.4%. cccs cece 2,552,500 
Alleghany Corp. .......... .. 2,501,100 
Gen. Public Utilities ........ 2,412,700 
Amer. Power & Light ........ 2.369.600 
Pan-American Air. ........... 2.254.600 
American Rad. & S, S. ........ 2,245,300 
Amor. Ale Limes: 2.0060 6s600 2,196,200 


PRICE RANGE FROM AROUND $35 TO APPROXIMATELY $80 A SHARE 


General Motors .........ce0. 2.510.000 
Sears, Roebuck & Co......... 2.191.900 
General Electric ............. 1.860.000 
a | re 1,718,100 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul R.R..... 1.596.400 
Jones & Laughlin ............ 1,546,700 


NEEM er cauasicinis oss nsies 1,506,300 
Pennsylvania R.R. ........... 1,407,800 
International Nickel ......... 1,377,400 
International Paper 1,355,200 


* To the closest round figure. 





Neither United States Steel nor Beth- 
lehem appear in the list by reason of 
limitations set by the table on price and 
degree of market activity, but Jones & 
Laughlin stood about mid-ground between 
the larger and the smaller declines. Min- 
ing, as represented by International 
Nickel, ranked among the more stable, as 
did Socony-Vacuum of the petroleum 
stocks. One motor stock did better from 
a price point of view than two others 
which were much more prominent in the 
year’s dealings. 

Such a presentation as the table makes 
probably calls for qualification, so far as 
bona fide investment research goes. The 
very fact of above-the-average activity for 
all of the stocks presupposes that seekers 
of capital gains, who afterward were zeal- 
ous in converting gains on paper into 
cash, were busy in the list, and such 
operations are usually considered specu- 
lative. But the start of a new year, after 
heavy liquidation has tapered off into 
more deliberate transactions, offers 
groundwork for examination of the record 


STOCKS AND PRICE 
ON NEW YORK STOCK 


PRICE RANGE FROM AROUND $5 TO APPROXIMATELY $35 A SHARE 


CHANGES 
EXCHANGE 


Dec. % Dee. 
from from High 

High Last High to Last* 
5% " 1% 30 
1% 3%4 33% 47 
14 11% 2% 16 
125 6% 5% 47 
35% 181% 175g 49 
16 5% 10% 68 
28% 15% 125 45 
18%4 1434 3% 19 
19 9% 9% 51 
22% 123 10% 46 
31% 16% 15% 47 
18% 144% 43 24 
1434 6% 8% 57 
12% 5% 6% 52 

814 3% 43, 53 
23% 16 7% 33 
221% 1314 9 40 
27 12% 14% 55 
23 16 7 30 
19% 95% 10% 52 


803% 52% 27% 35 
4954 38% 10% 22 
52 35% 16% 31 
4236 3634 6 14 
3814 12% 25% 67 
53% 3456 19% 36 
40% 26 14% 36 
47% 251% 22 46 
2% 351% 7% 17 
55% 531% 2 4 


in process of exercising individual judg- 
ment about the promises, or the reverse, 
of 1947. 

The foregoing, of course, applies prin- 
cipally to investors and traders who keep 
acquisition of capital gains well in the 
van of calculations bearing upon stock 
market trends. The study of price move- 
ments comprises only a part of research 
designed to weigh current market pros- 
pects and to make reasoned projections 
into the future. Another element of pri- 
mary importance, as all partisans of 
stocks for capital undertakings know, is 
centered in dividend payments. 

Factual support for such investigation 
as this comment suggests is supplied by 
the article on Page 1 of this issue, which 
shows in considerable detail what holders 
of dividend-paying New York Stock Ex- 
change common stocks received last year 
on their commitments. The stock group- 
ings on Page 2 reveal at a glance which 
departments of industry performed the 
best—and the poorest—for stockholders 
during a turbulent year. 





















































Stock Exchange Film 


The motion picture, “Money At Work,” 
which depicts the functions of the New 
York Stock Exchange and its importance 
to the national economy, visually and by 
voice, is being displayed this month to the 
securities industry in several cities under 
the auspices of the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms. On January 15 it was 
exhibited on the floor of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange, the audience comprising 
brokers, dealers and others engaged in the 
business. On January 17 two showings 
were given in the grand ball room of the 
Palmer House in Chicago and, later, the 
film was reviewed by the industry in St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. “Money At Work” 
had previously been previewed in New 


York, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Boston. 
The Association of Stock Exchange 


Firms will handle the public distribution 
with Modern 
few weeks 16 


of the film in co-operation 
Talking Pictures, Inc. In a 
and 35 mm. sizes will be made widely 


colleges, Ki- 


wanis, Rotary, Lion Clubs, churches and 


available to high schools, 


other sponsors of assemblies interested in 
the work of the Stock Exchange as an 
adjunct of American industry, transpor- 
tation and communications. 





Raw Material — Facts 


(continued from page 5) 


difficulty on the part of the company in 
promptly meeting its obligations? Pos- 
sibly the company may show a need for 
more working capital. A good statement 
will generally show a ratio of 2 to 1 or 
better 
ities), with no bank loans or trade notes 
outstanding, if it is not a seasonal indus- 
try. 
current loans during the stock-building 
period, but at no time should the total 
of current liabilities be greater than cash 
If it is, check for the 
On_ the 
other hand, an extraordinarily large cash 
position may indicate lack of business, 
particularly in relation to capital. An 
analysis of this kind might answer the 
question of why a stock is selling at a 
comparatively 


(current assets to current liabil- 


Business of this character will show 


and receivables. 


possibility of over-extension. 


low (or high) ratio to 
earnings. 

You will by that 
neither earnings nor balance sheet alone 
control the value of a security, but that 
value is governed by the relationship of 
one to the other, determined in the light 


now have noticed 


8 


of additional sub-items as applied to 
each of them. 

However, even if earnings and balance 
sheet be fully considered along the lines 
suggested, you may not arrive at a com- 
pletely sound conclusion if you fail to 
consider the general market and the mar- 
ket range of the particular stock which 
you are examining. Actually, your in- 
vestigation should have determined the 
highest “fair value” for the stock you 
have in question. The process also indi- 
cated, from past records, the low value, 
though this is the more difficult to deter- 
mine. Check these figures with the actual 
price range of the security in question. 
Check them both against the current 
quotation, and from these figures you can 
get a rough idea of what the possibilities 
of capital enhancement are against chance 
of capital loss. 


Be Reasonable in Appraisals 


In other words, you can make an esti- 
mate of how much you might reasonably 
gain against what you might reasonably 
lose. Do not misunderstand this point. A 
stock might be selling at its all-time high 
or low, and still might be a good sale or 
For the analysis 
might indicate a reasonable value of 15 
points higher than its high, which might 
be 10 points from its recorded low, or 
it might be selling at its low with a weak 
balance sheet, declining earning trend, 
etc., indicating possible embarrassment. 
In the latter instance, estimated recovery 
values, if the company pulls through its 
difficulties, may be 15 points and the stock 
may be currently quoted at its low of 20. 
On this basis you might sell at the low, 
taking an estimated risk of 15 points 


purchase. instance, 


against a possible gain of let us say 19 
points. Now I appreciate I am treading on 
shaky ground in any discussion involving 
specific market prices. Nevertheless, I feel 
that in spite of a thorough analysis and 
correct interpretation of facts, considera- 
tion of price ranges along the lines sug- 
gested will help the investor make his 
final selection and also aid him in pricing 
his purchase. 

It is worth while to reiterate the im- 
portance of determining the meaning of 
each fact as indicated by the individual 
figures of the earrings statement and bal- 
ance sheet and following this through by 
obtaining the additional facts that will 
thus be required in order to create a 
complete picture. Risk exists in accepting 
an apparently unusual value, whether 
good or bad, without trying to find out 
“why.” 














NEW LISTINGS IN 1946 


A total of 57 companies were n 
listed on the New York Stock Exch 
during 1946—the largest number for 
year since the expansion of the 1920s, By. 
way of comparison, only 10 companies 
were added to the list in as recent 
year as 1942. 

Most of the new listings were olde 
tablished companies, many of them 
ing formerly been closely-held “family 
properties.” Industries most widely 
resented, and the number of compani 
added to the list within each industry 
were: utilities, 7; food, 6; retail sto 
5; machinery and tools, 4; rubber, ste 
and textile, 3 each. 

A significant development was the li 
ing of American shares of two Mexieg 
corporations, Industria Electrica 
Mexico, S.A.; and La Consolidada, 













































Building Tempo Ri 


(continued from page 4) 





compilation because a lengthy strike: 
has 
the same experience in recent mon 
Following the first-quarter loss and smal 
profits in the second quarter because of 
the continuing effects of the strike, th 
ratio of operating income before depre. 


sulted in a first-quarter loss, 





KL 


ciation to sales widened to 14.1 per cent 
in the September quarter, from 10.3 per ] 
cent a year earlier, on a sales gain o 
24 per cent. 

Building material dropped 
sharply during the late summer break in 
the general market, but subsequently hav 
rebounded from the much mor r 
vigorously than the general stock averages 
From the longer-range standpoint, th 
group also appears to be in a strategi 


shares 


lows 





position. The record number of marriage il 
in recent years, the sharp rise in the birth r 





rate. the severe restrictions on home build f 


ing during the war, the limited building le 
during the depression of the thirties, ir i 
creased employment, and a level of m ‘ 
tional income far above the pre-war peak ‘ 
—all point to a residential building boon i 
of record scope and long duration. The r 
principal danger is that costs may hold 

exorbitant levels, which could hamp ‘ 
demand and leave suppliers of buildin: . 
materials with a dwindling market afte 


dealers had been restocked. . 
The industry is well aware of thi T 
threat, however, and the trend of building 


costs is now believed to be downwatl : 
Aided by improved building techniques 

including prefabrication at the site, a # 
growing use of materials involving # ; 


( 
minimum of skilled labor in application J 
a further reduction in costs is likely. ! 


u 
this can be done, the building materia d 
scan ; > jod 0 
producers face a prolonged period p 
active business. n 
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Analysts See Rise Ahead 
In Heavy Industry Activity 


By THOMAS BALMER 


HE entire post-war period has been 

characterized by the struggle to re- 
sain normal, past relationships of peace- 
time business; yet distortions and unset- 
tlement continued unabated throughout 
1946 and are now running into 1947, A 
further transition looked for by several 
leading analysts and economists this year 
is a rise in activity in heavy industries, 
as cut-backs occur in certain light con- 
sumer goods industries which have been 
enjoying business of boom proportions 
almost since the day the war ended. 

Some analysts anticipated this shift as 
early as mid-year 1946. The boom in soft 
goods, supported by an all-time high vol- 
ume of consumer spending, may have 
outlasted some of their expectations. 
There are signs that such opinions, cur- 
rently being widely re-asserted, are more 
pertinent now. 

Comparisons of the market value of 
shares listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change between January 1, 1946, and 
January 1, 1947, hold interest in meas- 
uring this trend because at the earlier 
date the list was poised for what showed 
promise of being a productive year for 
nearly all branches of industry. The Jan- 





BUYING SHIFT 
TO DURABLE 


uary 1, 1947, figures reveal the highly 
selective manner in which investors sub- 
sequently appraised the varying post-war 
fortunes of business. 

On the whole, share prices of soft goods 
lines held up better than prospects of a 
purely temporary boom would seem to 
warrant. Market value of all listed paper 
and publishing shares increased 17.5 per 
cent over the year, despite numerous de- 
clines among publishing issues. Textile 
share values gained 5.4 per cent; and 
chemicals, which include drugs, were up 
4.3 per cent. Retail merchandising, al- 
though experiencing a drop of 2.3 per 
cent in aggregate market value, still held 
up better than the composite of the mar- 
ket, in which the average decline was 7.1 
per cent. 


Two Soft Lines Suffer 

There were two soft lines in which 
market values did not hold up: amuse- 
ment companies were off 9.7 per cent; 
and garment manufacturers by 18.8 per 
cent. Liquor shares doubtless would show 
a like trend, but they do not happen to 
be segregated in the Stock Exchange’s 
industrial groupings and thus the exact 
ratio is unavailable. 

Yet the foregoing 


recessions were 


GOODS? 


EWING GALLOWAY 


slight compared to what happened in the 
heavy industries. Some declines in total 
market valuations were aviation, 42.1 per 
cent; automobile, 28.7 per cent; ship- 
building, 25.8 per cent; electrical equip- 
ment, 24 per cent; and farm machinery, 
21.3 per cent. 

A heavy industry making progress 
against the ruling downward trend was 
building, in which the total market value 
of shares gained 3.9 per cent. 

As to corporate earnings, upon which 
share values ultimately rest, the over-all 
record shows that 1946 was a year of 
unusual extremes between industries and 
also between companies within an indus- 
try. The gap in profits between the non- 
durable industries which converted easily 
and attained record output, and the heavy 
industries which were beset with uneven 
production, was both wider and longer 
lasting than anyone could foresee a year 
ago. 

Now the most widely held expectation, 
after a review of the business forecasts 
of a majority of the member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange, is that cor- 
porate earnings will be more uniform, 
with the greatest improvement taking 
place in heavy enterprise. Certain of these 

(Continued on page 12) 


















Stores, Inc. 


613.805 Shares 


stock, Par $ 
Common Stock, Par * 


49,500 Shares | 
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Ticker Symbol: 





HE story of Grayson-Robinson Stores, 

Inc., is essentially a story of growth. 
Founded in March, 1932, with the open- 
ing of a single store in Los Angeles, Calif.. 
the business has blossomed into a nation- 
wide chain of 48 stores specializing in the 
sale of women’s popular-priced apparel 
and accessories. 

Bulk of the merchandise for the entire 
chain is purchased on the eastern market 
by the New York executive offices which 

through daily telegraphic reports of in- 
dividual store and department sales 
cise close control 


exer- 
over inventories and 
other operating elements. 

Sales and profits for the last five years 
have been reported by Grayson-Robinson 
as follows by fiscal periods ending Sep- 
tember 30: 


Sales Net income 
E966 .606 $33.094.704 $1,169,355 
a ee 23,716,692 638.88 
1944. ..... 21,517,434 419,403 
ee 7,839.98 242.794 
ee 10.575,305 220,204. 
















































\s these figures signify, the company’s 
greatest growth has taken place during 
recent years. In fact, in the more recent 
erowth a marked change in expansion 
policy is manifest. Previously. extension 
of the chain had been featured by year- 
by-year increases in the number of Gray- 
son stores in California. But toward the 
close of 1945 an entire chain of women’s 
and children’s popular-priced apparel and 
accessories stores — Robinson’s Women’s 
Apparel, Inc.—was acquired. 

In February, 1946, the New York City 
retail market was entered through the 
purchase of S. Klein On The Square, Inc., 
which operates in the Union Square 
(Fourteenth Street) shopping district a 
two-building, five-floor, department ap- 
parel store with approximately 355,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Klein’s lines, consisting of both quality 
and low-priced clothing, are sold to an 
unusual degree on a self-service basis; 
and the store’s operations normally are 
featured by quick turn-over of surplus 


stocks, close-outs and job-lots of goog 
With a view to re-attaining, if not sur. 
passing, the previous peak sales, an ey. 
tensive program of store modernizatio, 
has been undertaken. New departments 
have been opened and old divisions yep. 
ovated. In addition, a new 40,000-squar 
foot basement has been opened, with a 
entrance from the Fourteenth Street gy. 
tion of the I. R. T. subway. 

Present plans call for further rehabij. 
tation of the Manhattan store and for th 
opening of new Grayson and Robingsop 
stores. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
company and subsidiaries as of Septem. 
ber 30, 1946, showed total assets of 
$14,208,000, a sharp rise during the fiscal 
year by reason, in part, of acquisition 
of store properties. Current assets to 
taled $8,567,000 and current liabilities 
were $4,922.000. 





DETROIT STEEL | 
CORPORATION 


823,748 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: DES 














RGANIZED in 1923 by three prin- 
cipal stockholders of the Craine 
Schrage Steel Company and a small group 
of associates to make cold-rolled strip 
steel, the company now manufactures and 
processes a broad line of steel products 
Initially, the Craine-Schrage organization 
took the entire output for re-sale to it 
customers. Detroit Steel acquired in 196 
the entire capital stock of Craine-Schrage. 
On July 1, 1944, the Reliance Steel Cor 
poration, for some time the Detroit com 
pany’s principal customer, was acquitted 
through merger. 

The business now conducted by Detroit 
Steel falls into three categories: the mil 
division (comprising the assets and olt 
put of the original concern) : the Craint 
Schrage division, operating a gem 
steel warehouse in Detroit, specializing 
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in steel bars, tool steels, wire rope, etc.; 
the Reliance Steel division, which con- 
ducts the warehousing, processing and 
distribution of flat-rolled steel products 
and cold-rolled strip. Warehouses are 
maintained in Detroit, Cleveland, Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Lyndhurst, N. J. 

The automotive and allied industries, 
since they use more flat-rolled steel than 
any other single group of industries, rep- 
resent the largest market for the com- 
Other markets which 
are important in the aggregate are elec- 
trical appliances, heating and ventilating 
equipment, steel partitions for offices and 
public buildings, furniture, hardware. 
bicycles, toys, kitchen utensils and numer- 
Based upon 23 years of 
experience, the company feels that it is 
not disproportionately dependent upon 
the automotive market for the sales vol- 
ume of its products. 

The company notes that it is dependent 
upon outside producers for the steel used 
in products accounting for about half of 
its normal sales volume, as well as for 
the steel used by the mill division for 
cold rolling. 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
September 30, 1946, revealed total assets 
of $11,801,956 and net current assets of 
$6,035,326. Reported net profit for the 
calendar year 1945, the first full fiscal 


pany’ products. 


ous speci ilties. 










year following the merger, amounted to 
$889,769, on net sales of $21,405,087, 


after aggregate provision of $2,502,141 
for Federal taxes and renegotiation re- 
funds. For the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, net profit was $1,817,- 
518, after provision of $1,116,515 for 
Federal taxes. 













| CAROLINA POWER & 
| LIGHT COMPANY 


: 909,350 Shares 

( Common Stock, No Par 
: Ticker Symbol: CPL 
i 

tear GRO OED 


HE company’s principal business is 
the supplying of electric energy at 
retail to 264 communities, and at whole- 
sale in 26 communities, in North and 
South Carolina. Territory served em- 
braces the Asheville area, and a substan- 
tial part of central North and South 
Carolina from the Virginia line to within 
a few miles of Columbia. Electricity is 
also sold to other power companies of 
adjoining territory; the lines are inter- 
connected with other major power sys- 
tems at many points. A motor coach 
system is operated in Raleigh, N. C. 
The company was formerly a subsidi- 
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Carolina Power & Light has a total of 
nine hydro-electric stations, with a com- 


bined capacity of 205,600 kilowatts 


ary of the National Power & Light Com- 
pany; of the latter company’s stock some- 
thing more than 46 per cent is owned 
by The Electric Bond & Share Company. 
The last-named company is also the owner 
of a large block of Carolina Power & 
Light Company shares. 

Carolina Power’s chief source of energy 
is its own hydro-electric generating sta- 
tions, with an aggregate smetalied capacity 
of 205,600 kilowatts. Steam generating 
stations also supply 105,500 kilowatts. 
The principal industrial demand for 
power comes from textile mills, cotton 
gins, oil mills, paper and pulp mills and 
ice plants. 

For the 12 months ended November 30, 
1946, the company reported operating 
revenues of $19,190,494, of which 97 per 
cent was from electric business and 3 per 
cent from transportation. The electric 
load is diversified, 26 per cent of revenues 
for the 12 months coming from resi- 
dential customers; 9 per cent from rural 
customers; 18 per cent from commercial; 
31 per cent from industrial; and 16 per 
cent from public utilities, government, 
municipal, and other customers. During 
the 12 months’ period ended with Novem- 
ber, 1946, the company gained 16,800 
customers, bringing the total customers 
served to 167,445. 

The company has approximately 6,700 
holders of preferred stock and 14,700 
holders of common stock. Approximately 
one-third of all stockholders are residents 
of the Carolinas. A dividend of $0.50 
per share was declared on the common 
stock in September, payable on November 
1, 1946, and in December a dividend of 
the same amount was declared, payable: 
February 1, 1947. 


(New Listings continued on page 12) 
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Birmingham Electric 
Company 


545,610 Shares 


Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: BME 











NIGNIFICANT facts to start with in 
listing statement of 
the organization 
all of which is 


examining the 
this company are these: 
distributes electric energy, 
purchased, and supplies transportation 
service in the Birmingham metropolitan 
area. 
For the twelve months ended August 
31, 1946, the 


nues were $12,876,625, of which 59 per 


company's operating reve- 


cent was from electric business, 40 per 
cent from transportation and 1 per cent 
from steam heating. 

Birmingham Electric Company serves 
with electricity the municipalities of Bir- 
Brighton, Fairfield 
and County, Ala. 
Population of the area is estimated at 
400,000, Of the energy sold in the last 
fiscal year, 33.7 per cent went to indus- 
trial customers, 34.7 per cent to residen- 
tial consumers and 26.9 per cent to stores, 
shops and the like. The territory is large- 
ly industrialized, including blast furnaces, 
coke ovens, steel and cast iron plants, 
rolling mills, chemical works, textile and 
cotton seed oil plants, etc. Birmingham 
manufactures comprise more than one- 
sixth of the total in the state. 

Transportation service is furnished 
over approximately 242 route miles, of 
which street cars operate over 127 route 
miles and motor coaches over 115 route 
miles. In a modernization program now 
under way the company will substitute 
trolley coaches or motor coaches for street 
cars on 16 lines, leaving only four street 
car lines. New equipment already is on 
order to implement the program. 

For historical reference, the company’s 
common stock, formerly owned by the 
National Power & Light Company, was 
distributed to stockholders of National 
last August in the ratio of one-tenth of 
a share to each share of National’s com- 
mon stock. 

The Birmingham balance sheet as of 
August 31 last showed total assets amount- 
ing to $33,370,000. Current and accrued 
assets were valued at $4,201,000, with 
current and accrued liabilities amounting 
to $3,103,800. 
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Buying Shift Ahead to Durable 








Goods ? 


(continued from page 9) 


industries, in the appraisal of analysts, 
have yet to reach their post-war peak in 
earnings. 

Concurrently, a case is made out that 
certain soft lines are at or near peak 
earnings. Demands are more nearly filled: 
and it is expected that profit margins will 
be lower. 

In gauging the activity ahead in dur- 
able vs. soft goods, it is well to remember 
that the already has 
had the support of unprecedented free 
spending both by the public and by busi- 
ness itself, 


industrial economy 


Commerce Department figures 
released earlier this month show that con- 
sumers spent $127,000,000.000 for goods 
and services in 1946, which is 20 per cent 
more than in 1945 and more than two- 
thirds above the pre-war peak year of 
1941. Meanwhile producers spent $13,- 
000,000,000 in 19%6 for new machinery 
and plant, a figure surpassing by a wide 
margin the business expenditures of the 
previous peak years, 1941 and 1929, 
The foregoing statistics underscore that 
with respect to volume of spending the 
economy currently is operating at close 
to its full potential. The increased rate 


of war-time saving 
and, the Commences Department notes jp 
reviewing 1946, “for the first time sing 
1941 consumers spent as much as coylj 
have been expected on the basis of th 
pre-war relationship of expenditures and 


has halted abruptly 


consumer income. 

Yet purchases of different types of 
goods are not in line with incomes, ], 
general, the survey shows that expendi. 
tures for nondurable goods are high ¢ek. 
tive to incomes, whereas deficiencies gil 
exist in sales of durable goods. 


Selectivity in Market 

What these conditions seem to spel 
for the stock market, above all else. j 
selectivity. This was the dominant trait 
of the market in the early months of 
1946; it reappeared after the Augug. 
September decline had spent itself. 

Prospects of individual industries ar 
exhaustively explored in the many anal 
yses published at the beginning of the 
new year by member firms of the Nex 
York Stock Exchange. These studies ar 
available through member firms in mor 
than 330 localities in the United States 





MARKET VALUE OF ALL LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
(By Industrial Groups—In Thousands of Dollars) 
Market Value Market Value 

' on on Per Cent 

Industry Jan. 1, 1946 Jan. 1, 1947 Change 

Amusement $ 975,197 $ 880,458 — 9.7% 
Automobile 5,900,305 4,209,230 —28.7 
Aviation 1,193,655 691,207 —42.1 
Building . . 925,945 961,890 + 3.9 
Business & Office Equipment 632,840 617,132 — 2.5 
Chemical é > 8,081,852 8,429,336 + 4.3 
Electrical Equipment 2,210,015 1,679,158 —24.0 
Farm Machinery . 750,523 590,876 —21.3 
Financial 1,335,127 1,184,354 —11.3 
Food 4,384,513 4,042,584 — 7.8 
Garment . 16,529 62,156 —18.8 
Land and Realty 52,386 53.553 + 2.2 
Leather . a 299,030 271,659 — 92 
Machinery & “Metals ‘ 2,504,543 2,269,074 — 94 
Mining (excluding iron) 2,014,810 1,891,538 — 6.1 
Paper & a 687,936 808,546 +17.5 
Petroleum 7,803,147 7,870,545 + 09 
Railroad 4,775,940 3,826,016 —19.9 
Retail Merc handising 4,307,469 4,209,960 — 23 
Rubber . 543,068 484,661 —10.8 
Shipbuilding 58,346 43,298 —25.8 
Ship Operating 91,931 93,326 +15 
Steel, Iron & Coke 2,258,803 2,204,675 — 24 
Textiles 781.227 823,305 + 5.4 
Tobacco 1.467.846 1,380,513 — §9 
Transportation Seevie ices 28,033 18.783 —33.0 
All Public Utilities . 8,042,171 7,965,022 — 10 
Miscellaneous Companies . — 338,898 515.289 +52.0 
S. Cos. Oper. Abroad. . . . 1,042,223 983.423 — 5.6 
All Foreign Companies 1,351,886 1,225.063 — 94 

Total » $64, 916,195 $60,286,631 — 7.1% 
Note: Addition .f individual items may not agree with totals due to rounding off of figures. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The article by Philip J. Maggio about 
jirline finances in your December issue of- 
fers a graphic commentary about “what 
might have been” had the stock market— 
the market for new stock issues—continued 
to act as it had been acting for many 
months. Still, the text of the piece did not 
show what so often happens in the case of 
individual speculators, namely, that the 
prospective issuers of share capital had 
“overstayed their market.” The airlines in 
question were affected by conditions which 
changed before long-considered plans, re- 
quiring much detail and negotiation, could 
be put into operation. Another and more 
fortunate time would have resulted far dif- 
ferently. 





a 5. ¥. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


The quite-by-chance reading of a recent 
isue of THE ExcHANGE, supplied by a 
broker friend, gave me information which 
I had long desired but had not obtained. 
Please enter my name as a subscriber, my 
check enclosed. 


M. A. de A. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Any discussion of railroad prospects under 
the new dispensation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should pay attention to 
long-haul properties contra short-haul prop- 
erties . . . which I did not find in THE 
EXCHANGE article, December number. You 
will find, I believe, when a full survey of 
196 operations can be made, that the 
Western carriers did better than some of 
the large Eastern lines. The former, by 
teason of their long hauls, shared more 
fxtensively in a division of rates than the 
tads which carried the freight from termi- 
uals of Western carriers to Eastern centers, 


or delivered freight of 


Eastern origin to 
Western roads for distribution through wide 
territory reaching to the Pacific. With 
rates to be increased, the deduction to be 
made from the foregoing would appear to 
be obvious as regards the future. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Letters to publications . . . often contain 
more interesting matter than the articles, so 
it strikes me. In your most recent edition 
(December), a “Mr. F. T. O.” brought up 
a point which showed that at least one 
other of your subscribers besides myself is 
puzzled by emphasis on capital gains in 
place of the old-time profit made in securi- 
ties transactions. However the language is 
dressed up, I feel that when capital is 
deliberately directed so as to earh some- 
thing on it—whether through a purchase of 
merchandise or a common stock—the end 
result is a profit, if something is earned. 
It is spendable money or money to put in 
the bank or money with which to buy more 
merchandise or a stock for re-sale. 


F. K. 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Experience only moderately successful 
in speculation . . . turned my thought some 
years ago toward common stocks as in- 
vestments. Fortunately. And fortunately, 
too, I made a study of averaging at the 
same time. The result: a wry realization 
that I had really wested considerable 
money in past years, and need waste no 
more if thoroughly seasoned equities were 
bought and added to from time to time. 
Another result: good stocks appeal to me 
now as assets to keep, not to be sold merely 
because a stiff downward fluctuation dis- 
turbs my plans. 


F. K... Jz. 


















Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


No discontent is mine because of 
dividends on my stocks—see the enclosed 
list. You will see, too, that a “spread” of 
purchase prices over 1942 to the middle of 
1945 has acted (so far) to prevent deprecia- 
tion of my account as a whole. But what 
next? I ask with the idea of doing some 
more buying, under proper conditions, if 
people who ought to know much more about 
the market than I do give the say-so. 


eo Us 


Epitor’s Note: The letter hardly veils an invi- 
tation to THE EXCHANGE to serve as a tutor for 
stock market transactions. This the magazine 
does not do; its field is limited to supplying 
facts about the New York Stock Exchange and 
about dividends, earnings, assets, etc. of listed 
companies, along with appropriate comment. 


‘ 


NEW YORK CITY 


Should the Dow, Jones & Co. average of 
industrial stocks reach 185-190 fairly early 
in 1947, a level would be reached, in my 
opinion, where a more positive grasp of 
market probabilities could be taken than at 
170-175. The movement of November and 
December was quite meaningless, showing 
after a fairly good rally from low in the 
160’s that short-term traders simply were 
marking time while long-pull investors and 
speculators were absorbing year-end sales 
for income tax records rather well. Is this 
a contradiction? I do not think so. Business 
on the Stock Exchange was comparatively 
quiet during the months mentioned above, 
indicating that buying was sufficient to take 
up offerings quite freely, but that larger 
speculative interests, which have broad in- 
fluence in shaping trends, were, as yet, non- 
committal in their attitude toward the New 
Year. The rally above 1946 lows was hardly 
sufficient to disclose anything more than a 
“normal rebound” of modest dimensions. 


S. T. 3. 
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What is Wealth? 


\\\ 


RK STocK Excuancr (ag 


Wealth is goods. It is food, shelter, clothi 
. .. hairpins and automobiles, mousetraj 
and refrigerators, railroad cars and y 
that write under water. 
And the thing that makes goods is 
Only with work can we create wealth, 
farm has no value until somebody gre 
and harvests the crop; nor does a forest w 
someone cuts the trees, a mine until go 
one brings out the coal. 1 
Without work, money has no meaniz 
Even if we could suddenly double the 
ber of dollars in every American pocket, 
would not increase production by so mu 
as a single shirt or steak. The real wea 
of the nation would be unchanged. } 
can’t eat money, or wear it. 7 
But, when people are producing, mon 
provides a convenient means of exchan; 
work for goods. Men receive it for # 
labor, and trade it for things made by# 
labor of others. The thrifty save pa 
their money—and thus store up part 
their work for future use. 








In America, we have learned how to} 
this stored-up work to create new we 
Millions of thrifty people lump toget 
their savings — their stored-up work 
start new industries, build new facte 
buy better tools. By so doing, they iner 
the facilities for work . . . which steps 
the production of goods . . . which m 
more wealth for the nation. 

This productive use of stored-up wor 
known as investment. It is one of the} 
ders of our economy. But it has to 
with work. 


- 





Market Place for the Thrifty 


The New York Stock Exchange is the nation® 
principal market place for investors. It mail 
tains a ready market, at openly disclosed prices 
for the securities of millions of Americans 
entrust their surplus funds to industry. 
them it says this: Base your investment 
cisions on facts, not on rumors. Facts are your 
best protection against unnecessary risk. 
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